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A. 

Annihilation  of  the  Wicked,  article  on, 

181. 

Athens,  or  Aesthetic  Culture  and  the 
Art  of  Expression,  article  on,  by 
W.  S.  Tyler,  D.  D.,  152 ;  the 
Athenians  superior  not  only  in  the 
arts  of  war  but  of  peace,  152;  the 
remarkable  order  in  which  Grecian 
literature  was  developed,  154 ; 
Athens  the  special  representative 
of  aesthetic  culture  and  the  art  of 
expression,  155  ;  the  idea  of  beauty 
in  the  earlier  Greek  poets  intui¬ 
tive,  155 ;  the  prose  literature  of 
Greece  not  less  artistic  and  ideal 
than  its  poetry,  1 56 ;  Attic  oratory 
fitted  to  please  as  much  as  to  con¬ 
vince  and  persuade,  157 ;  religion 
at  Athens  a  recreation  and  a  fine 
art,  158;  the  Panathenaic  festival, 
159;  ethics  a  fine  art  among  the 
Greeks,  160;  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences,  fine  arts,  161 ; 
conversation  a  fine  art,  161 ;  taste 
and  imagination  characterize  ev¬ 
erything  Attic,  162;  the  causes  of 
this  singular  excellence,  162;  the 
natural  character  of  the  country, 
163  ;  the  Greek  race  a  singularly 
fine  race  in  natural  features,  163  ; 
the  Greek  language,  164;  the  ex¬ 
cellent  system  of  education  at  Ath¬ 
ens,  166;  education  at  Athens 
threefold  —  gymnastics,  166  ;  let¬ 
ters  and  music,  167 ;  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  Greeks  and  Americans 
of  our  day,  169;  the  Americans 
too  exclusively  absorbed  in  the 
substantial  and  the  material,  171 ; 
deficiency  of  the  American  clergy 
in  expression  and  delivery,  172;- 
clergymen  should  study  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Greeks,  174  ;  it  would 
correet  some  of  the  most  dangerous 
tendencies  of  modern  civilization, 
175;  prevent  an  extravagant  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  intellect  above  the 
heart,  176;  assiduous  culture  in 


the  art  of  expression  required, 
176;  great  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  reform,  178;  impor¬ 
tance  of  physical  eilucation,  178; 
the  culture  of  the  emotions,  179; 
practice  of  elocution,  179. 

Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  S.  C.  Bartlett,  799 ; 
object  of  the  article  to  show  that 
Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  799  ;  the  text  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  has  some  minor  blemishes, 
799;  the.  Mosaic  authorship  en¬ 
tirely  admissible  by  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  case,  801 ;  the 
art  of  writing  known  at  the  time 
of  Moses,  801  ;  occasion  and  mo¬ 
tive  for  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  existence,  804 ;  the 
aim  and  method  of  the  Pentateuch 
in  harmony  with  the  occasion,  805 ; 
not  incredible  that  Moses  was  its 
author,  807;  positive  evidence  of 
Mosaic  authorship,  811 ;  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  itself  asserts  Moses  to  be 
its  author,  812;  admitted  by  all 
that  he  wrote  some  portions,  812; 
and  must  have  written  more,  813  ; 
these  portions  evidently  belong  to 
a  larger  work  composed  by  Moses, 
815 ;  this  argued  from  Ex.  xvii. 
14,  815;  from  Deut.  xvii.  18,  19, 
817 ;  from  plain  indications  in  Ex¬ 
odus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers, 
820 ;  the  portions  admitted  to  be 
from  Moses  endorse  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  rest,  823 ;  the 
later  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
refer  the  Pentateuch  to  Moses,  827 ; 
no  evidence  that  these  references 
are  to  be  limited,  828;  evidence 
that  they  are  not  to  be  limited, 
830 ;  undisputed  testimony  at  the 
tjme  of  Christ  to  Mosaic  author¬ 
ship,  831  ;  testimony  of  Philo,  831 ; 
of  Josephus,  832 ;  Christ  and  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament 
affirm  Mosaic  authorship,  836 ; 
they  could  not  have  erred  as  to 
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this  through  ignorance,  837 ;  nor 
simply  have  accommodated  them¬ 
selves  to  Jewish  modes  of  speech, 
838 ;  no  other  claimant  to  author¬ 
ship  except  Moses,  839 ;  positive 
testimony  corroborated  by  the  ac¬ 
cordance  of  the  manner  of  the 
volume  therewith,  840;  by  allu¬ 
sions  and  references  in  the  Old 
Testament,  840 ;  occurrence  of 
archaisms,  842 ;  Egyptian  words, 
844 ;  traces  of  wandering  in  the 
wilderness,  846 ;  no  other  period 
but  that  of  Moses  out  of  which 
the  law  could  have  sprung,  850 ; 
the  deniers  of  the  Mosaic  author¬ 
ship  cannot  suggest  any  other,  852. 

B. 

Bartlett,  Rev.  S.  C.,  articles  by,  349, 
660,  799. 

Basconi’s,  Prof.,  Aesthetics,  or  Science 
of  Beauty,  noticed,  224. 

Biblical  Cosmology  and  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Fall  of  the  World,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Warren,  752 ; 
science  has  taken  away  our  belief 
in  many  supposed  biblical  doc¬ 
trines,  752 ;  can  she  restore  this 
belief,  752  ;  such  a  restoration  not 
impossible,  756  ;  contents  of  KeeiTs 
work  on  tlie  History  of  the  Crea¬ 
tion  and  the  Doctrine  of  Paradise, 
757 ;  statement  of  his  theory,  758  ; 
his  hypothesis  by  no  means 
novel,  760 ;  not  intrinsically  ab¬ 
surd,  761  ;  the  common  scientific  j 
notion  alleged  to  be  contrary  to  the 
perfections  of  God,  763  ;  argu¬ 
ment  for  Keerl’s  theory  from  the 
statement  that  the  earth  was  with¬ 
out  form  and  void,  764 ;  from  the 
phrase  ‘‘  the  deep,”  764 ;  close 
connection  of  our  world  with  the 
fallen  angels,  765  ;  Keerl’s  theory 
best  explains  the  facts  in  question, 
768  ;  difficulties  of  the  theory,  769  ; 
one  from  the  creation  of  the  mon¬ 
sters  of  the  primeval  world,  769  ; 
the  second  from  the  incompatibil¬ 
ity  of  this  theory  with  the  attribu¬ 
tion  of  all  natural  evil  to  the  fall 
of  Adam,  772;  Keerl’s  theory  de¬ 
serving  of  attention,  773  ;  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  science  and  the  Bible 
not  to  be  expected  speedily,  773.  j 


Buckle's  History  of  Civilization,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  Rev.  Heman  Lincoln, 
279  ;  allusion  to  his  literary  train¬ 
ing,  279  I  object  of  his  work,  280; 
his  qualifications  for  it,  281 ;  his 
deficiencies,  282 ;  in  philosophy, 

282  ;  of  little  practical  experience, 

283  ;  his  intense  dogmatism,  284 ; 
his  intolerance,  285;  the  fimda- 
mental  principles  of  his  work  are 
unsound,  286 ;  civilization  not 
identical  with  knowledge,  286 ; 
scepticism  not  essential  to  progress, 
288 ;  proved  by  facts,  288 ;  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  mental  phenom¬ 
ena,  289  ;  the  progress  of  nations 
not  dependent  on  physical  laws, 
290;  the  facts  adduced  in  the 
work  not  trustworthy,  292 ;  vari¬ 
ous  instances  in  proof,  292 ;  the 
reasoning  in  the  history  fallacious, 
295;  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
Spain,  brought  forwartl  to  prove 
that  general  causes  control  na¬ 
tional  progress,  296  ;  by  the  allu¬ 
sion  to  Scottish  history,  297. 

Burgess,  Right  Rev.  George,  D.  D., 
article  by,  856. 

C. 

Choate,  Rufus,  Works  of  noticed,  440. 

Church  hnd  Churches,  TZ/c,  article  on, 
by  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Noyes,  349; 
love  the  condition  of  union  with 
God,  349;  love  the  condition  of 
admission  to  the  church,  351 ; 

I  form  in  which  the  church  is  visi¬ 
bly  present  on  earth,  352 ;  neces¬ 
sity  of  an  iiKjuiry  into  personal 
character  before  admission  into  the 
visible  church,  352 ;  the  end  for 
which  God’s  family  exists  on  earth, 
855;  the  object  of  the  church 
threefold,  357 ;  to  render  homage 
to  God,  357  ;  to  aid  all  her  mem¬ 
bers  to  become  Christlike,  357 ; 
the  church  accomplishes  this  ob¬ 
ject  in  many  ways,  358 ;  it  applies 
to  the  gospel,  358  ;  it  supplies  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  opinion,  359 ;  the 
operation  of  the  church  in  the 
family,  360;  the  church  a  practi¬ 
cal  school  to  its  members,  362; 
the  Christianization  of  mankind 
the  third  great  end  of  the  chun  h. 
364  ;  particular  obligations  of  the 
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clmrcli  in  reference  to  this  end, 

366  ;  needful,  in  order  to  etfect 
these  purposes,  that  churches  be 
limited  as  to  numbers,  367  ;  that 
all  the  members  of  the  church  take 
an  interest  in  its  work  and  shaie 
in  its  responsibility,  367  ;  the  su¬ 
preme  local  authority  in  the  church 
as  a  whole  acting  through  its  lead¬ 
ers  and  according  to  law,  369  ; 
each  church  has  its  leaders,  371  ; 
has  one  chief  leader,  372  ;  acts  of 
the  church  should  if  possible  be 
with  unanimous  consent,  372 ; 
requisites  to  a  church’s  internal 
efficiency,  372;  provision  for  pub¬ 
lic  worship  and  general  instruction, 
372;  for  familiar  intercourse  among 
its  members,  373  ;  requisites  to  the 
external  efficiency  of  the  church, 
874;  certain  false  ideas  of  the 
church  and  its  mode  of  operation, 

376  ;  the  invisible  church  the 
mother  church,*  378. 

Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  S.  C.  Bartlett,  660  ;  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  the  work  of  Co¬ 
lenso,  660  ;  his  unfounded  assump¬ 
tions  and  assertions,  661  ;  his  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  statements  of 
the  Pentateuch,  663;  he  miscon¬ 
strues  common  idioms  of  speech, 

663  ;  refuses  to  enter  into  Moses’ 
mode  of  conception,  664 ;  refuses 
to  accept  explanations  afforded  by 
the  book  itself,  666 ;  refuses  to 
recognize  explanations  too  obvious 
to  require  suggestion  in  the  text, 
and  other  explanations  perfectly 
possible,  667. 

Constantine  the  Great,  and  the  Doten- 
fall  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  article  on,  by  Dr.  Philip  Schaff, 
778;  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
one  of  the  most  important  epochs 
in  the  history  of  Christianity,  778, 
ail  great  men  act  as  organs  of  the 
spirit  of  their  age ;  780  ;  Constan¬ 
tine  saw  the  downfall  of  Paganism 
to  be  necessary,  781  ;  reality  of 
his  conversion,  782 ;  his  vision  of 
the  cross,  782  ;  this  vision  best  ex- 
plaineil  as  a  prophetic  dream,  783; 
such  a  theory  free  from  any  rea¬ 
sonable  objection,  784;  his  victory 
over  Ma.xentius,  786  ;  a  full  union 
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of  church  and  state  not  contem¬ 
plated  at  first,  788  ;  the  famous 
edict  of  toleration,  788  ;  his  system 
ofa  union  of  church  and  state,  790 ; 
it  was  a  nc-essary  result  of  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  heath¬ 
enism,  791  ;  advantage  of  this 
union  in  freeing  the  clergy  from 
public  burdens  and  military  duties, 
792;  its  result  a  secularization  of 
the  church,  793  ;  Christianity  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Julian,  794  ;  line 
of  Christian  emperors  after  Julian 
uninterrupted,  795 ;  downfall  of 
Paganism  not  to  be  contemplated 
without  sadness,  796;  immortality 
of  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  797. 

Cosmology,  Bihlica.,  article  on,  752. 

D. 

Dana's  Manual  of  Geology,  noticed, 
222. 

Denial  of  the  Supernatural,  The,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Manning, 
256  ;  the  subject  of  divine  interpo¬ 
sitions  not  to  be  debated  with  all 
classes  of  unbelievers,  256 ;  posi¬ 
tions  taken  by  those  who  deny  the 
supernatural,  257  ;  widesprea<l  im¬ 
patience  of  everything  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  miracle,  259/;  it  is  gaining 
ground  in  certain  localities,  260 ; 
it  is  often  honest,  261  ;  errors  to 
which  this  impatient  scepticism  is 
traceable,  261 ;  misunderstanding 
of  the  doctrine  involved,  261 ;  the 
value  of  the  biblical  miracles  rela¬ 
tively  to  the  divine  authority  of  the 
scriptures  have  been  doqjited,  263 ; 
results  of  modern  science  show  that 
a  divine  cause  may  come  into  the 
creation,  264  ;  supernatural  events 
possible  as  well  in  the  providence 
of  God  as  in  creation,  267;  the 
distinctness  of  moral  and  natural 
government  should  not  be  denied, 
268  ;  natural  forces  cannot  reclaim 
a  sinner,  269 ;  the  miracle-work¬ 
ing  power  does  not  introduce  con¬ 
fusion  and  irregularity  info  the 
world,  271 ;  it  is  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  for  God  to  subject  his  natural 
to  his  moral  government,  271 ; 
those  who  lose  the  supernatural 
lose  the  only  ground  on  which  the 
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history  of  Chi  ist  can  be  explained, 
2/3;  the  ennoblinji  influence  of 
the  doc-trine  of  the  supernatural  on 
the  mind,  276. 

Doctrine  of  the  Annihilation  of  the 
Wicked,  The,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
William  L.  Parsons,  181 ;  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  everlasting  punishment 
assumed  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  benevolence  of  God,  181 ;  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  removing  the 
inconsistency,  182;  facts  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  men  and  the  desert  of  their 
sins,  183  ;  the  existence  of  a  moral 
universe,  the  holiness  of  the  law, 
man’s  power  of  choice,  183;  eter¬ 
nal  misery  not  the  penalty  for  a 
few  specific  sins,  184  ;  the  punish¬ 
ment  corresponds  to  the  sin,  186  ; 
the  atonement  and  its  rejection, 
186;  objection  that  sinners  do  not 
choose  to  endure  eternal  punish¬ 
ment,  187;  sinners  do  not  choose 
the  punishment,  but  the  sin  which 
leads  to  it,  187 ;  the  condition  of 
the  lost  as  described  by  a  holy 
mind,  1 88 ;  not  wrong  to  allow 
sinful  beings  to  exist  forever  in 
misery,  188;  reasoning  of  annihila- 
tionists  starts  with  a  false  princi¬ 
ple,  189  ;  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word  “  death  ”  not  annihilation, 
190;  the  word  “  death  ”  does  not 
now  mean  annihilation,  192  ;  and  it 
never  has  had  this  meaning,  193  ; 
the  silence  of  the  8cri[)tures  re¬ 
specting  man’s  natural  immortality, 
195  ;  the  Bible  never  proves  intu¬ 
itive  truths,  196  ;  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  annihilation,  197  ;  the 
obvious  positions  of  the  Bible  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  resurrection,  197 ;  the 
scripture  argument,  199;  the  po¬ 
sition  that  the  Bible  teaches  us 
that  we  lose  our  existence  by  sin 
and  regain  it  through  Christ,  199; 
the  soul  capable  of  existence  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  body,  200 ;  life 
and  death  in  the  Bible  do  not 
mean  mere  existence  and  annihil¬ 
ation,  202 ;  the  Bible  describes 
things  as  they  appear,  203 ;  the 
Bible  represents  sinners  as  yet  in 
existence  while  dead,  204  ;  Adam 
'did  not  suppose  death  to  mean  an¬ 


nihilation,  204  ;  the  theory  of  anni¬ 
hilation  denies  spiritual  death  to 
be  any  part  of  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  206  ;  annihilationists  rely  on 
the  fact  that  man  was  not  allowed 
to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  lest  he 
should  live  forever,  207  ;  in  what 
sense  life  is  the  highest  good,  208  ; 
the  passages  which  teach  definitely 
what  life  and  death  in  regard  to  the 
soul  are,  209;  the  passage  “these 
shall  go  away  into  everlasting  pun¬ 
ishment,”  213  ;  the  construction  of 
of  this  passage  by  annihilationists 
overthrown  by  other  passages,  215; 
bad  moral  effects  of  the  theory  of 
annihilation,  217. 

Doctrines  of  the  New  School  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  article  on,  by  George 
Duflleld,  D.i).,  561  ;  justifiable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject,  561 ;  history 
of  the  division  between  the  Old 
and  New  school  563 ;  plan  of 
union,  564  ;  it  becomes  an  occasion 
of  dispute,  565  ;  Congregationalism, 
slavery,  and  doctrine  occasions  of 
dispute,  566 ;  act  and  testimony, 

567  ;  the  rupture,  567  ;  lawsuits, 

568  ;  differences  between  the 
schools  in  philosophy  and  not  in 
faith,  568;  New  school  doctrinal 
views  greatly  influenced  by  John 
Witherspoon,  575  ;  imputation  of 
sin,  576  ;  the  New  school  dispen¬ 
ses  with  all  theories  for  explaining 
Adam’s  connection  with  his  pos¬ 
terity,  577  ;  original  sin,  578;  the 
Old  school  not  agreed  as  to  the 
statement  of  this  doctrine,  578; 
these  differences  concern  theory 
rather  than  fact,  581  ;  protest  con¬ 
taining  doctrinal  views  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Presbyterians,  583  ;  nature  of 
moral  depravity  or  the  corruption 
of  our  moral  nature,  587  ;  regen¬ 
eration,  593;  Dr.  John  Owen’s  ac¬ 
count  of  regeneration,  593 ;  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  schools  in  the 
use  and  interpretation  of  terms, 
596  ;  Dr.  Witherspoon’s  views,  599 ; 
nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  agency, 
600 ;  the  New  school  believe  the 
word  of  Go<l  the  instrument  of  the 
Spirit’s  power,  601  ;  the  agency 
of  the  Spirit  not  creative,  604  ;  the 
sinner’s  heart  not  actually  changed 
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till  lie  ylelils  to  the  Spirit,  604  ;  the 
Old  scliuol  view,  605 ;  the  New 
school  believe  in  the  divine  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Scriptures,  607  ; 
human  ability,  608 ;  distinction  be¬ 
tween  natural  and  moral  ability 
now  acknowledged  by  many  of  the 
Old  school,  608  ;  effect  of  the  fall 
on  man’s  ability,  610;  what  has 
been  done  by  the  gospel  to  com¬ 
pensate  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
fall,  612  ;  New  school  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  ability  of  the  sinner 
perfectly  to  obey  God’s  law,  614  ; 
justification  by  faith,  615  ;  wherein 
the  two  schools  agree,  616 ;  the 
atonement,  618;  in  what  sense  the 
justice  of  God  is  satisfied  by  the 
atonement,  618  ;  theory  of  the  Old 
school  relative  to  this  subject,  621  ; 
New  school  view,  623;  points  in 
which  the  two  schools  agree,  629; 
divine  sovereignty,  630;  points  of 
agreement,  630  ;  points  of  differ¬ 
ence,  632;  conclus'on,  634. 

Doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  The,  article  on,  by  Right 
Rev.  George  Burgess,  D.D.,  856 ; 
this  church  historically,  not  doctri- 
nally,  distinguished,  856  ;  its  two 
distinctive  features,  856  ;  its  doc¬ 
trine  that  of  the  Reformation,  857  ; 
breadth  of  its  doctrinal  basis,  858 ; 
its  actual  comprehensiveness,  859  ; 
condition  at  the  Reformation,  861 ; 
influcn  -e  of  Puritanism,  861 ;  de¬ 
velopment  of  Arminianism,  862 ; 
high  and  low  church,  863  ;  moder¬ 
ation  of  the  church  itself,  864  ;  the 
latitudinarian  tendency,  865  ;  the 
evangelical  school,  866 ;  the  Trac- 
tarian  movement,  866  ;  unity 
amidst  diversity,  867  ;  the  episco¬ 
pate,  86  7  ;  the  liturgy,  868  ;  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  {)osition  of  the  church, 

868  ;  actual  teaching  of  ministers, 

869  ;  regeneration,  869  ;  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  sacraments,  873;  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  sacraments,  874  ;  state 
of  the  dead,  875 ;  operations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  877  ;  relative  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
America. 

Duffield,  George,  D.D.,  article  by, 
651. 


E.  • 

Egyp'ology,  Oriental  Archaeology 
and  Travel,  by  Joseph  P.  Thomp¬ 
son,  D.D.,  650  ;  investigations  of 
the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  by  Charles 
Foster,  D.D.,  650;  notice  of  the 
work  of  M.  W.  Pleyte  on  the  religion 
of  the  Israelites,  654 ;  the  work  of 
George  Rawlinson  on  the  Mon¬ 
archies  of  the  Ancient  Eastern 
World,  655 ;  his  inquiries  as  to 
the  ancient  Chaldees,  656  ;  inves¬ 
tigations  of  the  engineers  of  the 
Suez  canal  in  relation  to  the  Is¬ 
raelites  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  657  ; 
on  the  topography  of  Jerusalem, 
659. 

Egyptology,  Oriental  Archaeology  and 
Travel,  article  on,  by  Joseph  P. 
Thompson,  D.D.,  879  ;  second 
volume  of  Brugsch’s  Recueil 
de  Monuments  Egyptiens,  879; 
Thebes,  its  Tombs  and  their  Ten¬ 
ants,  by  A.  H.  Rhind,  883. 

English  Lexicography,  article  on,  by 
Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  78  ;  the  study 
of  words  on  the  Continent,  80;  the 
scientific  study  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  of  but  little  interest  to  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  81 ;  English  scholars  learn 
to  write  English  by  writing  Latin, 
82 ;  the  earliest  English  diction¬ 
aries,  84 ;  Dr.  Johnson’s  diction¬ 
ary,  85  ;  his  definitions,  86 ;  his 
definition  of  technical  terms,  88 ; 
reception  of  his  dictionary  by  the 
public,  88 ;  Dr.  Webster’s  first 
dictionary,  89  ;  allowances  to  be 
made  for  its  defects,  90  ;  origi¬ 
nality  of  his  work,  91 ;  Webster 
not  a  profound  philosopher,  93 ; 
collected  many  new  words,  93 ; 
his  attention  to  technical  terms,  94  ; 
his  dictionary  American,  94 ;  un¬ 
due  importance  attached  to  Eng¬ 
lish  •  usage  by  Americans,  95 ; 
his  pronunciation,  97  ;  his  orthog- 
rapliy,  98  ;  different  editions  of 
his  dictionary,  99 ;  use  made  of 
them  by  English  scholars,  100 ; 
his  work  not  perfect  as  a  defining 
dictionary,  101  ;  Dr.  Charles  Rich- 
ardsbn’s  dictionary,  104  ;  Worces¬ 
ter’s  dictionary  of  1846,  106;  his 
quarto  edition  of  1860,  107 ;  his 
etymologies,  108  ;  his  definitions. 
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109;  the  ^reat  woik  proposed  by 
the  Philological  Society  of  London, 
110;  a  more  p’erfect  dictionary 
desirable,  and  possible,  112;  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  it  should  be  made, 
113. 

Episcopal  Churchy  its  Doctrine^  article 
on,  »56. 

•F. 

Fathers  and  Founders  of  the  Luther¬ 
an  Church,  The,  article  on,  by  B. 
Sears,  D.D.,  636  ;  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  work,  636  ;  notice  of  the 
“Life  of  Justus  Jonas,”  636  ;  events 
of  his  life  at  Wittenberg,  637; 'at 
Halle,  638  ;  Life  of  Caspar  Cruci- 
ger  and  Nicolaus  Von  Omsdorf, 
640  ;  Life  of  Paul  Eber,  644  ;  his 
birth  and  childhood,  644  ;  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Wittenberg,  644  ;  Profes¬ 
sor  at  Wittenberg,  646. 

French  Elymolo^y,  Scheler’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  of,  noticed,  885. 

G. 

Gerhart,  E.  V.,  D.D.,  article,  by  1. 

German  Reformed  Church,  The,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  E.  V.  Gerhart,  D.l).,  1  ; 
two  original  tendencies  in  the 
Reformed  Church,  2  ;  its  doctrine 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  2 ;  doctrine 
of  the  Person  of  Christ,  7 ;  the 
German  Reformed  Church,  its  or¬ 
igin,  1 1  ;  Ileidleberg  Catechism, 
1 2  ;  German  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  14;  first  period,  1710- 
1792,  15;  Michael  Schlatter,  16; 
second  period,  1792-1825,  19  ; 
hurtful  mode  of  training  ministers, 
19;  its  two  bad  effects,  20 ;  the 
general  life  of  the  church  enfee¬ 
bled,  21 ;  deterioration  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people,  23  ;  third 
period,  1825,  the  Theological 
Seminary',  25 ;  Dr.  Rauch,  28 ; 
Anglo-German  Philosophy,  30  ;  its 
metliod  of  thinking  in  the  first 
place  objective,  30  ;  in  the  second 
place  subjective,  31  ;  the  transition 
of  Dr.  Nevin,  32  ;  the  theological 
controversies  arising  from  Dr. 
Neviu’s  transition,  34  ;  the  new- 
measnre  system,  36  ;  the  ahxious- 
l)ench  controversy,  36 ;  the  fallen 
will  unable  to  determine  itself 
against  sin,  38 ;  personal  salvation 


begins  in  baptism,  39  ;  opposition 
aroused  by  these  views,  39 ;  new 
measures  generally  given  up,  40; 
controversy  in  regai  d  to  the  rule 
of  faith,  42;  Dr.  Schaff’s  Princi¬ 
ple  of  Protestantism,  42;  contro¬ 
versy  in  regard  to  the  Lord’s  sup¬ 
per,  45 ;  Dr.  Nevin’s  views,  40 ; 
the  mystical  union,  49  ;  the  incar¬ 
nation,  50  ;  the  nature  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  51  ;  the  church,  52 ;  the 
church  not  a  mere  outward  organ¬ 
ization  of  professed  believers,  53  ; 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  56 ;  bap¬ 
tism  of  infants,  57;  baptismal  re¬ 
generation,  58  ;  modern  Protest¬ 
antism,  59  ;  liturgical  worship.  61 ; 
controversy  excited  by'  the  new 
liturgy,  63  ;  unity'  of  movement  in 
the  progress  of  the  church,  64  ;  the 
whole  movement  Christological, 
65  ;  the  great  difference  between 
the  theology  of  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  Church  and  that  of  New 
England  relates  to  Christ,  6  7  ;  sum¬ 
mary  statement,  67  ;  statement  of 
the  belief  of  the  church,  69  ;  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  principal  Profes¬ 
sors  of  the  Seminary,  73;  ecclesi¬ 
astical  government,  76  ;  conclu¬ 
sion,  77. 

German  Works,  noticed,  by'  Prof.  W. 
F.  Warren,  218  ;  manual  of  latest 
theological  literature,  218  ;  Ernesti 
on  the  origin  of  sin,  218  ;  Johan- 
nean  Theology,  by  Weiss,  219  ; 
Biblical  Works  of  Hofmann,  219; 
Von  der  Aim’s  Theological  Let¬ 
ters,  221 ;  Weber  on  the  Wrath 
of  God,  221 ;  Gass’s  History  of 
Protestant  Dogmatics,  221  ;  Hit- 
zig’s  translation  and  interpretation 
of  the  Psalms,  675  ;  Lectures  ®n 
Present  Parties  in  the  State  and 
Church,  676  ;  Studies  on  the  Apoc¬ 
alypse,  by  A.  C.  Laemmert,  678  ; 
History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  by 
Prof.  F.  R.  Hasse,  679 ;  works  on 
the  constitution  of  German  church¬ 
es,  679;  Manual  of  Protestant 
Polemics  against  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  890  ;  Neander’s  Prot¬ 
estantism  and  Catholicism,  891  ; 
Luther’s  Theology  with  reference 
to  Atonement  and  Redemption, 
891  ;  History  of  the  Apologetical 
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and  Polemical  Literature  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Theology,  892  ;  works  by 
Prof.  Bleek,  893 ;  Keil  and  De- 
litzseh’s  Commentaries  on  the  Old 
Testament,  893 ;  works  on  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology,  894. 

H. 

Haven,  Joseph,  D.D.,  article  by,  445. 

Htidleherg  Catechism,  the  Jubilee  of, 
678. 

-  Historic  Character  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  The,  article  on,  by  Samuel 
C.  Bartlett,  D.D.,  381  ;  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Pentateuch  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  fairness,  381 ;  difficult 
questions  concerning  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  382;  science  confirms  the 
Bible  narrative  of  the  creation, 
384 ;  the  Pentateuch  pronounces 
all  men  the  descendants  of  one  pair, 
387 ;  the  hebdomadal  division  of 
time,  391;  the  fall  of  man,  392; 
the  institution  of  sacrificaf  offerings, 
394;  the  deluge,  395;  dispersion 
of  mankind,  399 ;  the  genealog¬ 
ical  table  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  in  Genesis  x.,  400;  Abra¬ 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  with  his 
twelve  sons,  401  ;  the  overthrow 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  405  ;  the 
residence  in  Egypt,  and  the  exo¬ 
dus,  406  ;  accounts  of  these  in 
Egyptian  histories,  406  ;  confirmed 
by  the  observances  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  409  ;  the  Passover  and  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  409 ;  directions 
to  remember  these  events,  410; 
traces  of  them  in  the  customs  of 
the  nation,  413;  allusions  in  the 
Pentateuch  to  Egyptian  customs, 
415;  the  Pentateuch  has  in  its  man¬ 
ner  the  marks  of  a  faithful  chron¬ 
icle,  417;  its  simplicity,  417;  its 
consistency,  418;  it  is  a  book  of 
facts,  figures,  details,  419  ;  its  truth 
to  human  nature,  420;  its  impar¬ 
tiality,  423;  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch  an  argument  for 
its  rediability,  425;  argument  from 
the  New  Testament,  426  ;  allusions 
in  the  New  Testament  to  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  creation,  426  ;  to  the 
Passover,  427. 

Hitchcock,  Edward,  D.D.,  article  by, 
489. 


L. 

Law  of  Nature's  Constancy  Subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  Higher  Law  of  Change, 
The,  article  on,  by  Edward  Hitch¬ 
cock,  D.D.,489  ;  definition  of  terms 
—  natural  law,  490 ;  the  law  of  mir¬ 
acles,  491 ;  supernatural  events, 
491 ;  special  providences,  493  ;  the 
law  of  change,  495  ;  laws  control¬ 
ling  the  Cosmos,  495;  mechanical 
laws,  495  ;  disturbing  forces  among 
the  heavenly  bodies,  496 ;  chemi¬ 
cal  laws  and  changes,  499;  atmos¬ 
pheric!  changes,  501 ;  organic  laws, 
503;  the  system  of  lile  now  mani¬ 
festing  itself  in  animals  and  ])lanis, 
503 ;  early  systems  of  life,  505 ; 
the  laws  of  these  early  systems 
identical  with  those  of  succeeding 
systems,  505;  disturbances  in  the 
earth’s  crust  at  the  close  of  periods 
of  deposition,  507 ;  no  evidence 
that  in  the  present  economy  species 
are  dropping  out  and  new  ones  in¬ 
troduced,  509 ;  tabular  view  of  the 
successive  systems  of  life  which 
have  appeared  on  the  globe,  511 ; 
systems  specified,  511  ;  the  epoch 
of  the  appearance  of  man  distinct 
from  all  that  preceded  it,  517; 
number  of  times  that  the  earth  has 
changed  its  inhabitants,  518  ;  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  new  races  to  thedr 
circumstances,  518  ;  progress  from 
the  less  to  the  more  perfect,  519  ; 
agency  by  which  changes  have  been 
effected,  520 ;  the  Development 
Hypothesis,  521 ;  its  anti-religious 
aspect,  522 ;  opinions  of  eminent 
naturalists,  525;  Pictet,  525  ;  Ow¬ 
en  and  Agassiz,  527  ;  new  hy¬ 
pothesis  against  miracles,  528 ;  an 
event  brought  about  under  the 
operation  of  law  may  be  miracu¬ 
lous,  531  ;  the  connection  of  geo¬ 
logical  creations  in  a  harmonious 
series  with  natural  events,  534 ; 
geological  creations  imputed  to  an 
unknown  law,  535  ;  intellectual 
laws,  536 ;  Influence  of  one  mind 
on  another,  537  ;  combined  an<l 
mutual  influences,  539  ;  the  sea  of 
life,  ^40;  permanence  and  safety 
of  organic  beings  in  the  midst  of 
change  and  revolution,  545;  na¬ 
ture’s  constancy  been  interrupted 
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by  miraculous  intervention,  546 ; 
hypothesis  of  organic  development 
favored  by  many,  646 ;  possible 
existence!  of  some  hidden  law  that 
can  create  new  species,  547  ;  De¬ 
ity  never  acts  without  law,  548 ; 
connection  of  new  species  with  so 
many  natural  operations  gives  no 
presumption  that  they  are  natural, 
649  ;  new  species  not  the  result  of 
some  possible  unknown  law,  551 ; 
Grod’s  agency  in  special  providen¬ 
ces,  552 ;  denial  of  special  provi¬ 
dence,  555  ;  relation  of  the  subject 
to  prayer,  556 ;  why  natural  laws 
inteitere  with  one  another,  556; 
permanent  e  in  the  planetary  and 
astral  revolutions,  557  ;  means  af¬ 
forded  of  executing  the  designs  of 
Providence  without  miracles,  557  ; 
happiness  of  fentient  beings  effect¬ 
ed,  658 ;  change  will  continue  to 
be  the  higher  law  forever,  558. 

LMwrence^  E.  A.,  D.D.y  article  by, 
311. 

Lexicography ,  English,  article  on,  78. 

Lincoln,  Rev.  H.,  article  by,  279. 

Lutheran  Church,  its  Fathers  and 
Founders,  article  on,  636. 

Lyra  Coelestis:  Hymns  on  Ileaven,hy 
Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson,  noticed, 
223. 

M. 

Manning,  Rev.  J.  M.,  article  by,  256. 

Marsh  on  the  English  Language,  no¬ 
ticed,  223. 

Mead,  Rev.  C.  M.,  article  by,  731. 

Mitchell,  Rev.  Edward  C,  article  by, 
301. 

Moral  Science,  Lectures  on,  by  Pres. 
Hopkins,  noticed,  223. 

Moral  and  Religious  Value  of  our 

'  National  Union,  The,  article  on,  by 
B.  Sears,  D.D.,  124;  historical  an¬ 
tecedents  of  the  American  people, 
1 24 ;  effects  of  emigration,  128  ;  an 
increasing  spirit  of  philanthrophy, 
129;  every  nation  possessed  of  a 
right  to  its  nationality,  130  ;  the 
governing  power  of  a  nation  should 
issue  directly  from  the  best  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  national  character, 
132;  tendency  of  the  American 
mind  to  coalesce  with  whatever  is 
good  in  all  ’other  nations,  133 ;  our 
national  union  cannot  be  prejudi¬ 


cial  to  Europe,  134;  rights  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Southern  states,  137  ; 
the  anti-slavery  policy  not  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  Constitution,  138; 
the  Southern  states  annoyed  by  the 
social  influence  of  the  North,  140; 
Northern  and  Southern  civiliza¬ 
tions  said  to  be  different,  141  ;  na¬ 
tional  unity  not  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  interests  of  slavery,  142  ^  our 
government  bound  to  preserve  it¬ 
self,  143  ;  duties  of  the  Christian 
church  in  the  present  crisis,  145 ; 
influence  of  our  country  on  the 
spread  of  Christianity  and  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization  abroad,  148 ;  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  American  flag  needed 
abroad,  150;  our  success  in  the 
present  struggle  greatly  dependent 
on  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  151. 

N. 

New  School  Presbyterian  Church,  its 
Doctrines,  561. 

Noyes,  Rev.  Daniel  P.,  article  by, 
349. 

o. 

Old  School  in  New  England  Theol¬ 
ogy,  The,  article  on,  by  Edward  A. 
Lawrence,  D.D.,  311  ;  New  Eng¬ 
land  theology  defined.  312;  anthro¬ 
pological  doctrines,  313;  original 
righteousness,  313;  federal  head¬ 
ship,  314  ;  imputation  of  Adam’s 
sinf  315  ;  the  doctrine  of  sin,  317  ; 
sin  improperly  spoken  of  as  a  na¬ 
ture,  318  ;  difference  between  the 
Old  and  New  school  on  the  doctrine 
of  sin,  319;  moral  agency,  320; 
ability  and  inability,  324 ;  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  schools  on 
this  subject,  327  ;  regeneration, 
328 ;  points  regarded  as  settled  by 
the  old  school,  329  ;  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  schools, 

331 ;  atonement  and  justification, 

332 ;  views  of  the  Old  school, 

332;  difference  between  Calvin¬ 

ism  and  Arminianism,  336  ;  devia¬ 
tion  of  the  New  from  the  Old 
school,  338 ;  divine  sovereignty, 

339  ;  views  of  the  Old  school, 

340  ;  the  objection  that  divine 
sovereignty  destroys  free-agency, 
343 ;  theodicy  and  the  theodicic 
principles  of  the  old  theology,  344  ; 
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deviations  of  the  New  school  from  firmed  bjr  the  Bible,  725 ;  no  an- 
the  Ohl,  346.  thiopological  grounds  for  pre-ex- 


Owen's  Commentary  on  the  Gospeh, 
article  on,  432 ;  literature  of  which 
the  Bible  is  the  subject  as  to  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality,  432;  commenta¬ 
ries  of  two  kinds,  433 ;  one  for 
scholars,  433;  a  second  for  the 
masses,  434 ;  Owen’s  Commentary 
one  for  all  classes,  434  ;  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  commentator,  435 ;  learn¬ 
ing,  435  ;  common  sense,  435  ;  pi¬ 
ety,  436  ;  these  qualities  in  a  good 
degree  in  Dr.  Owen,  436;  his  quali¬ 
fications  as  a  classical  commenta¬ 
tor,  436  ;  his  piety  and  reverence 
for  the  Bible,  438 ;  defects  of  the 
work,  439. 

P. 

Parsons j  Rev.  W.  L.,  article  by,  181. 

Porter,  Noah,  D.D.,  article  by,  78. 

Pre-existence  of  the  Soul,  The,  article 
on,  681  ;  histoiical  view  of  the 
theory  of  pre-existence,  681  ;  the¬ 
ory  of  Pythagoras,  681 ;  of  Plato, 
682 ;  of  Philo,  683 ;  of  Plotinus, 
684  ;  of  Origen,  685  ;  ecclesiastical 
opposition  to  the  theory  of  pre- 
existence,  686  ;  Jewish  theories  of 
pre-existence,  688  ;  Creationism 
and  Traducianism,  688 ;  theory  of 
Kant,  689;  of  Schelling,  691;  of 
Julius  Muller,  693 ;  of  Rvickert 
and  Fichte,  697 ;  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul,  697  ;  representations 
of  Hebrew  writers  before  the  ex¬ 
ile,  697  ;  after  the  exile,  701 ;  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
702  ;  of  the  Pantheists,  705 ;  Mate¬ 
rialists,  706  ;  the  true  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  soul,  709 ;  critical  review 
of  the  theory  of  pre-existence,  710 ; 
ideal  pre-existence,  710;  real  pre¬ 
existence,  711;  not  taught  in  the 
Bible,  711  ;  contrary  to  reason, 
712  ;  unsupported  by  reason,  715; 
variety  of  men’s  condition  not  an 
atgument  for  pre-existence,  716  ; 
nor  the  rise  of  our  a  priori  ideas, 
719;  nor  the  moral  condition  of 
men,  721  ;  two  divisions  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  :  one  from  the  mere  fact  of 
our  sinning,  721  ;  the  second  from 
the  universal  prevalence  of  sin, 
721  ;  the  moral  argument  not  con- 1 


istence,  731. 

R. 

Roman  Empire  and  Christianity,  The, 
article  on,  by  B,  Sears,  1).  D,, 
225 ;  Deism  recently  revived  in 
England,  225 ;  value  of  different 
classes  of  works  on  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  226  ;  scepticism 
does  not  leave  room  for  a  historical 
explanation  of  the  origin  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  Christianity,  227  ;  certain 
points,  in  illustration,  to  be  brought 
forward  from  C.  Schmidt's  His¬ 
torical  Essay,  228;  moral  nature 
of  Paganism,  228  ;  labor  despised 
by  the  Greeks,  229 ;  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  230;  the  poor  everywhere 
contemned,  231 ;  citizenship  con¬ 
fined  to  such  as  had  wealth,  leisure, 
and  bodily  vigor,  232  ;  impurity 
of  manners  and  fac*ility  of  divorce, 
234 ;  power  of  the  father  over 
the  child,  235;  immoral  uses  of 

.  slaves,  235 ;  gladiatorial  contests, 
236 ;  contrasted  state  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  world  after  its  conversion  to 
Christianity,  237 ;  Christians  the 
city  of  Gol  on  the  earth,  239 ;  their 
views  of  labor  and  poverty,  240 ; 
benevolence  to  the  unfortunate, 
241  ;  to  captives  taken  in  war.  242 ; 
to  the  sick,  242  ;  founding  of  hos¬ 
pitals,  245 ;  restoration  of  women 
to  their  true  place,  246  ;  treatment 
of  wives,  247  ;  relation  of  (larents 
and  children,  248;  indirect  influ¬ 
ences  of  Christianity  on  such  as 
did  not  become  Christians,  250; 
the  instance  of  Seneca,  25 1 ;  that 
of  Pliny,  252 ;  Plutarch,  252 ;  Epic¬ 
tetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  253; 
the  spirit  of  legislation  changed, 
254 ;  condition  of  children  im¬ 
proved,  255. 

S. 

Schaff,  Prof,  articles  by,  670,  778. 

Scheler's  Dictionary  of  French  Ety¬ 
mology,  article  on,  by  B.  Sears, 
D.D.,  885 ;  changes  which  words 
undergo  in  passing  from  one  lan¬ 
guage  to  another  accordant  with 
certain  laws,  885  ;  the  four  cla-ses 
of  words  of  which  the  whole  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  a  language  must  con- 
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sist,  88G ;  the  part  which  anecdotes 
play  in  etymolo^,  888. 

Sears,  Rev.  President,  articles  by, 
124,  225,  636,  885. 

as  Related  to  Human  Nature  and 
to  the  Divine  Purpose,  article  on, 
by  Joseph  Haven,  I).  D.,  445  ; 
origin  of  man’s  corrupt  nature, 
446  ;  its  origin  in  a  supposed  pre¬ 
vious  state  of  being,  447 ;  its  aeri- 
vation  from  a  sinful  ancestry,  450 ; 
this  the  most  common  and  satis¬ 
factory  theory,  450  ;  the  nature  of 
the  connection  between  Adam 
and  his  posterity,  451 ;  the  generic 
unity  ot  the  race,  its  virtuail  iden¬ 
tity  with  Adam,  451  ;  this  theory 
,  held  by  Augustine,  452 ;  by  Pres. 
Edwai^s,  453  ;  it  is  based  on  a 
false  philosophy,  453 ;  constructive 
unity  of  the  race  with  Adam  as  its 
federal  head,  455 ;  this  the  theory 
of  the  Princeton  Review,  455  ; 
God,  on  this  theory,  chargeable 
with  injustice,  466  ;  the  theory  not 
affirmed  in  the  scriptures,  458 ;  il 
rests  on  a  false  assumption,  that  of 
Adam’s  federal  headship,  460;  this 
depravity  a  result  of  the  laws  of 
natural  descent,  462  ;  is  the  de¬ 
pravity  of  our  nature  in  itself  cul¬ 
pable  r  ^3  ;  innate  depravity  not 
r^ardcn  as  sinful  till  the  time  of 
Augustine,  467;  anomalous  posi¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Woods,  468  ;  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  sin  to  the  will  and  purposes 
of  God,  471  ;  opinion  of  Dr.  M.  W. 
Taylor,  476;  God  did  not  choose  to 
prevent  it,  478  ;  not  because  it  is 
in  itself  desirable,  478;  or  the' 
necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good,  478  ;  or  can  be  overruled  to 
good,  480  ;  but  because,  as  things 
are,  its  permission  will  on  the 
whole  do  less  evil  than  its  abso¬ 
lute  prevention,  481  ;  theory  of 
Prof.  Squier,  484  ;  the  relation  of 
sin  to  the  divine  happiness,  488. 

Stanley's  Hidory  of  the  Oriental 
Church,  noticed,  223. 

Stoddard's  Theological  Lectures,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  Rev.  Charles  M.  Mead, 
734 ;  account  of  the  work,  734 ; 
order  of  the  topics,  735 ;  his  views 
of  human  depravity,  737  ;  the 
character  of  man,  737  ;  of  the  will 


and  the  atonement,  740  ;  regener¬ 
ation,  741  ;  every  religious  teacher 
shouhl  have  a  system,  743;  the 
question  what  kind  of  theology 
can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage 
the  world  over,  750. 

Supernatural,  Denial  of  the,  article 
on,  256. 

T. 

Tercentenary  Jubilee  of  the  Heidle- 
.herg  Catechism,  article  on,  by 
Dr.  Philip  Sehaff,  670;  history  of 
the  Catechism,  670 ;  its  theologi<*al 
and  devotional  character,  671 ;  the 
memorial  convention  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  672  ;  reading  of  essays  at 
this  meeting,  673 ;  list  of  their  sub¬ 
jects,  674. 

Theology,  New  England,  Old  School 
in,  article  on,  311. 

Thompson,  J.  P.,  D.D.,  articles  by, 
650,  879. 

Tracts  for  Priests  and  People,  no¬ 
ticed,  224. 

Tyler,  W.  S,  D.D.,  article  by,  152. 

U. 

Union,  Moral  and  Religious  Value  of 
our,  article  on,  124. 

W. 

Warren,  Prof.  W.  F.,  articles  bv, 
218,  675,  752.  890. 

Whence  came,  the  Quotation  in  Heh. 
1.  6  :  Kol  irpoaKvvnatiTwaav  ain^  iriv- 
r*i  &yyf\oi  0eoD  ?  article  on,  by 
Rev.  Edward  C.  Mitchell,  301  ;  no 
passage  in  the  Old  Testament  pre¬ 
cisely  correspondent  to  this,  301 ; 
two  passages,  Deut.  xxxii.  43  and 
Ps.  xcvii.  7,  the  latter  especially, 
been  taken  as  the  origin  of  the 
quotation,  301 ;  argument  in  favor 
of  the  latter  passage,  303  ;  objec¬ 
tion,  305  ;  the  clause  in  Ps.  xcvii. 
wanting  both  in  Greek  and  He¬ 
brew.  307 ;  Ps.  xcvii.  often  pre¬ 
ferred  on  account  of  its  Messianic 
character,  309  ;  no  satisfactory  ev¬ 
idence,  however,  of  the  Messianic 
character  of  the  Psalm,  809. 

Works  of  Rufus  Choate,  article  on, 
440;  statement  of  contents,  440; 
Mr.  Choate’s  journals,  441  ;  hia 
translations  from  the  classics,  441 ; 
his  classical  tastes,  444. 


